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Whore No. 358. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Diarist Abroad, No. 15. 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION WITH “ JOHN.” 

[John thundering away in the next room upon his pianoforte 
and pedals, on an organ Fugue of Bach.] 

Diarist. — John! TI say, John! 

John. — Halloo — Wha’ yer-w-a-n-t ? 

D.— Come in here a minute. (enter John.) 

J.— Well, what now ? 

D.—1 want you to see what the saying means — 
“ Happy as a king.” 

J.— Well, you do look tickled. 

D.— Why shouldn’t 1? That book-case jam- 
med full of musical Lexicons and periodicals, and 
there by the door that great heap of books for the 
Library — and, oh, John, just look at those piles 
on and under the large table! 

J.— Well, who will ever care one copper for 
all these old books? What earthly.use can they 
be to anybody ? 

D.— Vf of no other use, they are a sight to 
cure bad eyes — just look at that ! 

J.—I can’t read it, — yes I can — the title at 








least. 

“ Arithmetica — (great music book this!) Ge- 
ometria et Musica Boetii.” It is an old thing, isn’t 
it ? 

D.— Turn tothe last page. There, read that. 
T'll read it for you. “ Venetiis Impressam Boetii 
opus per Johannem et Gregorium de Gregoriis 
Sratres, Sc. &e. Anno humane restaurationis 1492, 
die 18 Augusti, §c.” We shall not go much 
farther back than that, I think, after musical 
books! Now hand me that third book, on the 
third shelf, and we will see what Forkel has to 
say about it. Here is a little sketch of his life, 
by which it appears he was a Roman patrician, 
three times Burgomaster (!) at Rome, and one ot 
the most important of the ancient writers of music, 
and so on. There are quite a number of editions, 
especially those of Venice, 1491-1499, and of 
Basle 1546-1570. So you sce, this splendid 
specimen of old printing is one of the earliest — 
and of the year of Columbus’s discovery. You see 
Forkel gives nearly two pages to the contents of 
the work. 

Now look at this little thin quarto. “ Flores 
Musice omnis cantus Gregoriani.” Wook at the 
running titles: De Alphabetis. De Monocordo. 
De Modis. DeTonisi. And here at the end is the 
date — Anno M.cccc.LXXxx.vit — 1488. You 
can see how Gen. Koudelka prized that book by 
its beautiful binding in fragrant Russia leather 
elegantly lettered, and with the date in big 
Let us see what Forkel says, — What ? 
Ha, ha, ha, Forkel did not know 


figures. 
How is this? 
of the book! 

J.— What are those eight great folio volumes 
there, unbound ? 

D.— Open one of them and see. 

J.— (Reads) “ Parafrasi Sopra Salmi.” Pro- 
cul este profani! 

D.— The next is the title page. 

J.—“ Estro poetico-armonico,” §c., §c., di 
Benedetto Marcello, Venezia, M.p.ccc.111. What 
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a noble portrait! These are the splendid Mar- 
cello’s psalms, you were talking about the other 
day. 

D.— Yes. Don’t they look good? And see 
what a splendid edition, large paper and all—I 
must have them suitably bound before sending 
them to Boston. When you get so you can write 
like that, you will do. 

Look at those two large, thick quarto volumes. 
That is a book I have been looking out for this 
five years,—and never could find a copy for sale— 
“ Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik,” by J. N. 
Forkel. That is the book of which a critic says: 
“ Forkel wrote a history of music, a splendid work, 
but ending just as the history of the art becomes 
interesting.” The fact is he never finished his 
work. But I assure you I am glad at last to have 
secured a copy fora library at home. There’s 
the great history — these three large quartos — 
“ Storia della Musica” — by padre Martini! 
Some time, when you come to read Burney, you 
will know more about him. You remember how 
Mozart, when a little boy, went to see him— 
Holmes tells about it. This is another book we 
do not find in every antiquarian shop. 

J.— What is this thick, fat small quarto, so 
capitally bound, as if Koudelka had thought it a 
treasure ? 

D.— What? That is the “ Syntagma mu- 
sicum,” of old Michael Pretorius — the three 
volumes bound in one —a capital copy — the 
book which, with Kircher’s “ Musurgia” and 
“ Phonurgia” — those folios there —is in a great 
measure the foundation of our knowledge of old 
instruments. Hawkins quotes half of Kircher 
almost. You see this was printed at the Wittem- 
berg of Luther in 1615. Preetorius died at Wolf- 
enbiittel, (where we visited Holle) in 1621. It 
is a most valuable book. 

J.— What have you in that pile of little 
scamps — pocket volumes? Are they good for 
any thing ? 

D.— This one is the “ Miramtisches Flitlein,” 
or, “ Geistliche Schiifferey” (spiritual sheepfold) 
of Laurence von Schméflis, “in which Christus, 
under the name of Daphnis, wakes the soul of 
Clorinda, sunk in the sleep of sin, to a better life 
and leads her ina marvellous manner and way to 
great holiness. Third edition, in which all the 
melodies are set in three parts, with ritornellos,” 
and soon. It is not very old. Frankfort, 1711. 
Laurentius was a capuchin monk. 

What the book is you will see by this para- 
graph from the preface. “ This fluteling is com- 
posed of 30 elegies, each elegy of 20 stanzas, not 
in fact to be sung, because they are too long ; 
but to please the lovers of music I have given to 
each elegy its own melody, and one fitting to the 
corresponding copperplate, reminding the reader, 
by the way, that in my Clorinda I mean no par- 
ticular individual person, but every soul which is 
converted to God; and by Daphnis Christ is 
meant.” 

This little thing is a musical catechism, 1523, 
by a certain “ venerable brother Bonaventura de 
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Brixia;” itis all about the “regula musica,” of 
tones authentic and tones plagal, and so on, in 
Latin and Italian. 

These two little ones are monastic missals, 300 
years old, badly worm-eaten, and quite useless. 
Here is another compendium of music. Venice, 
1513 — not much value perhaps — but curious — 
at all events it belongs in the collecton. But 
here is one I ammightily glad to get — a couple of 
small works bound together, —the “ Musica 
Figuralis” and “ Von den Proportionibus,” by 
Martin Agricola— the friend of Luther —two 
works which Forkel only knew from a mention 
made of them by Gruber. 

Now cast your eye upon the title page of this 
thin folio. 

J.— (Reads) “ Dialogo di Vincentio Galilei 
nobili Fiorentino della musica antica et della mod- 
erna. In Fiorenza. MDL.XXx1. Well? 

D. — That, John, is a book by the father of the 
great Galileo. It is a sort of polemical work di- 
rected against Zarlino, whose works you will find 
somewhere in the pile complete, and indeed there 
are two or three editions of part of them. Very 
valuable they are in the early history of modern 
music. 

Here is something I am very glad to get com- 
plete. In the Dehn collection was only one vol- 
ume, which I took at three thalers — a man was 
there at the time who would give five or six for 
it. I wish now that he had it, as it becomes a du- 
plicate. It is Gerbert’s collection in three vols, 
quarto, of “ Scriptores Ecclesiastici de musica 
sacra,” now rare and worth from 25 to 30 Thalers. 

That will do for this time. If there is any 
body in England collecting as successfully for our 
Library, we shall soon cease to be under the ne- 
cessity of voyaging 3000 miles to find musical 
books. 





Speeches at the Burns’ Festival. 


Boston, JAN. 25, 1859. 


SPEECH OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
(To the first toast: The Memory of Burns !) 


Mr. President and. Gentlemen—I do not know by 
what untoward accident it has chanced,—and I for- 
bear to inquire,—that, in this accomplished circle, it 
should fall to me, the worst Scotchman of all, to re- 
ceive your commands, and at the latest hour, too, to 
respond to the sentiment just offered, and which in- 
deed makes the occasion. But I am told there is no 
appeal, and I must trust to the inspirations of the 
theme to make a fitness which does not otherwise 
exist. 

Yet, sir, I heartily feel the singular claims of the 
occasion. At the first announcement, from I know 
not whence, that the 25th of January was the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns, a sudden 
consent warmed the great English race, in all its 
kingdoms, colonies and States, all over the world, to 
keep the festival. 

We are here to hold our parliament with love and 

esy, as men were wont todo in the middle ages. 
Those famous parliaments might or might not have 
had more statelinesss, and better singers than we,— 
though that is yet to be known—but they could not 
have better reason. 

I can only explain this singular unanimity in a race 
which rarely acts together, but rather after their watch- 
word, each for himself,—by the fact that Robert 
Burns, the poet of the middle class, represents in the 





















































minds of men to-day that great uprising of the middle 
class ee ee the armed and privileged minorities,— 
that upriking which worked politically in the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions, and which, not in gov- 
ernmonts, so mach at in education and in social order, 
has changed the face of the world. 

In order for this destiny, his birth, breeding and 
fortunes were low. His organic sentiment was abso- 
lute independence, and resting, as it should, on a life 
of labor. No man existed who could look down on 
him. They that looked into his eyes saw that they 
might look down the sky as easily. His muse and 
teaching was common sense, joyful, aggressive, irre- 
sistible. 

Not Latimer, nor Luther, struck more telting blows 
against False ‘Theology than did this brave singer. 
The “Confession of Augsburg,” the “Declaration of 
Independence,” the French “Rights of Man,” and the 
“Marseillaise,”” are not more weighty documents in 
the history of freedom than the songs of Burns. His 
satire hits lost none of its edge. Ilis musical arrows 
yet sing through the air, 

He is so substantially a reformer, that I find his 
grand plain sense in close chain with the greatest mas- 
ters—Rabhelais, Shakspeare in comedy, Cervantes, 
Butler and Burns. If I should add another name, I 
find it only in a living countryman of Burns. He is 
an exceptional genius. ‘The people who care nothing 
for literature and poetry care for Burns. It was in- 
different,—they thought who saw him,—whether he 
wrote verse or not ; he could have done anything else 
as well. 

Yet how true a Poct is he! And the poet, too, of 
poor men, of grey hodden, and the guernsey coat, 
and the blouse. He has given voice to all the expe- 
riences of common life; he has endeared the farm- 
house and cottage, patches and poverty, beans and 
barley; ale, the poor man’s wine ; hardship, the 
fear of debt, the dear society of weans and wife, of 
brothers and sisters, proud of each other, knowing 
so few, and finding amends for want and obscurity in 
hooks and thonght. Whata love of nature, and, shall 
I say it? of middle-class nature. Not great, like Goethe, 
in the stars, or like Byron, on the ocean, or Moore, in 
the luxurious Kast, but inthe homely landseape which 
the poor see around them,—bleak leagues of pasture 
and stubble, ice, and sleet, and rain, and snow-choked 
brooks ; birds, hares, field-mice, thistles, and heather, 
which he daily knew. How many “Bonny Doons,” 
and “John Anderson my joes,” and “ Auld lang 
Synes,” all around the earth have his verses been ap- 
plied to! And his love songs still woo and melt the 
youths and maids ; the farm work, the country holi- 
day, the fishing cobble, are still his debtors to-day. 

And as he was thus the poet of the poor, anxious, 
cheerful, working humanity, so had he the language 
of low life. He grew up in a rural district, speaking 
a patois unintelligible to all but natives, and he has 
made that Lowland Scotch a Dorie dialect of fame. 
It is the only example in history of a language made 
classic by the genius of a single man. But more than 
this. He had that secret of genius to draw from the 
bottom of society the strength of its speech, and as- 
tonish the ears of the polite with these artless words, 
better than art, and filtered of all offence through his 
beauty. Tt seemed odious to Luther that the devil 
should have all the best tunes ; he would bring them 
into the churches ; and Burns knew how to take from 
airs and gypsies, blacksmiths and drovers, the speech 
of the market and street, and clothe it with melody. 

But Tam detaining you too long. The memory of 
Burns,—I am afraid, heaven and earth have taken too 
good care of it, to leave us anything to say. The 
west winds are murmiiring it. Open the windows be- 
hind you, and harken for the incoming tide, what the 
waves say of it. The doves perching almost on the 
eaves of the stone chapel opposite, may know some- 
thing aboutit. Every name in broad Scotland keeps 
his fame bright. The memory of Burns,—every 
man’s, and boy’s, and girl’s head carries snatches of 
his songs, and can say them by heart, and what is 
strangest of all, never learned them from a book, but 
from mouth to mouth. The wind whispers them, the 
birds whistle them, the corn, barley, and bulrushes 
hoarsely rustle them ; nay, the music-boxes at Geneva 
are framed and toothed to play them ; the h@nd-organs 
of the Savoyards in all cities repeat them, and the 
chimes of bells ring them in the spires. They are the 
property and the solace of mankind. ? 


SPEECH OF GEORGE S. HILLARD. 


(To the fifth toast: “ The Minstrels and Minstrelsy, 
of Scotland.”’) 

A few days since I was asked by a friend if I could 
tell him why it was that the birth-day of Burns is so 
generally celebrated, both in England and America, 
and for so long a period had been so. Why is he 
among so many other pocts and men selected for 
such peculiar honors? The answer to the question 
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does not at once suggest itself, but it can be answered. 
It is certainly a remarkable fact that, at this moment 
in all parts of the world, on the Banks of the Clyde, 
the Thames, the Ganges, the St. Lawrence, the Mis- 
sissippi — Scotchmen, Englishmen, and Americans 
are met together, to do honor to the memory of a 
man who was born a hundred years ago this day, in 
a clay cottage which his father had built with his own 
hands, — who made no discoveries in science, or in- 
ventions in art; who was not a great soldier ora 
great statesman, whose birth was humble and whose 
position through life was obscure, who died young, 
after having written a few poems, chiefly in the Scot- 
tish dialect. He was a singer, and nothing more. He 
fluttered into the light and warmth of life for a brief 
season, warbled a few songs, and then disappeared 
into the grim onter darkness, where no eye could fol- 
low his flight. Why is it that he has taken such hold 
upon the hearts of all who speak with English 
tongues and read the books of England? Why, 
among other proofs of this, are we here to-night? 

It seems to me that this is due in part to his char- 
acter as a man, and in part to the peculiar qualities of 
his poetry. His character was remarkable for its 
manliness, its sincerity, and its independence. He 
was too brave for disguises, and too truthful for affee- 
tation. In all his life there is no stain of meanness, 
of treachery, of cowardice, of hypocrisy. If he was 
vehement in his dislikes, and sometimes almost sav- 
age in the expression of them, he was also the most 
faithful of friends. We mark in him one sure indica- 
tion of a noble nature —the warmth and constancy of 
his gratitude. The burden of obligation he wears 
like a jewel and not like a chain. He often yielded 
to temptation ; but his errors are half atoned for and 
wholly forgiven by the frankness with which he con- 
fesses them. He was born in a very low estate, and 
reared in bitter, soul-crushing poverty ; and this, too, 
at a time when native worth was less valued, and ad- 
ventitious distinctions were more regarded than they 
are now. But in spite of this, his life was marked 
by a manly independence, sometimes pushed to a 
fierce and defiant self-assertion. The low-born peas- 
ant, whose hands were hardened and whose frame 
was bent by toil, stood in the presence of noblemen 
and gentlemen, of wits and scholars, unabashed, 
“pride in his port, defiance in his eve,” as firm upon 
his feet, as when he strode behind his plongh upon 
the mountain side. He never lowered the flag of 
genius before the flag of rank. Wherever he met a 
man’s mind, he laid his own alongside of it, yard 
arm and yard arm, for a fair fight. He respected in 
others the claims ot essential superiority — the God- 
given patents of nobility — and he exacted from them 
the same deference. In his life he put into action 
the sentiment of his fine song : 

Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that! 
The coward s’ave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that ! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toil’s obscure, and a’ that ; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stainp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
All the primal sympathies of the human soul recog- 
nize the power, the charm, of a character of such 
manly self-reliance, such lofty self-assertion. We 
follow with admiration the movements of the broad- 
shouldered, swarthy-cl eskel, black-eyed peasant, who 
on all occasions and in all societies sustains himself 
with such simple dignity, who plants himself with 
such assured force on his worth as a man, and whose 
vigorous, untaught genius beats down the feeble 
guards of commonplace cultivation and the thin de- 
fences of social rank. 

There is another winning element in the life of 
Burns, arising from the fact that he generally acted 
from impulse, and that his impulses so often led him 
right. It is a striking remark of Coleridge’s, that 
“motives imply weakness, and the existence of evil 
and temptation. The angelic nature would act from 
impulse alone.” We may note another illustration 
of the same truth in the conduct of men and women. 
Women act more from impulse, and men more from 
motives. Thus women may make more mistakes 
than men, but when they do go right their actions 
have a higher grace, a sweeter flavor. All men, says 
Emerson, love a lover. There is a sympathetic 
charm in the bearing of one who is visibly and un- 
mistakably under the guidance of a strong and natu- 
ral emotion. The very follies and extravagances of 
a man thoroughly in love have a sweet aud gracious 
aspect, and are never ridiculous. The life of Burns 
glitters with the beauty of fine and cordial impulses. 
They sometimes hurried him into grave errors, but 
as he himself has said, the light that led him astray 
was light from Heaven. Men who act always delib- 
erately and from well-considered motives — who are 
always self-vigilant and self-distrustful — who never 
make mistakes — who never say or do anything they 
ought not to—may secure esteem, confidence, re- 





spect, but rarely inspire love. That we bestow upon 
characters in which the lights and shades are more 
strongly contrasted — which sometimes rise above 
and sometimes fall below the level line of prudence — 
in which beautiful actions and heroic sacrifices plead 
for excesses of temperament and the occasional riot 
of unruly blood ; and of these Burns stands forth as 
the perfect type and representative. 

But it is the poetry of Burns, far more than his 
character as a man, that brings us here to-night. He 
was a poet of the first order; but that is not all. 
Among all the poets endowed with a vision and a 
faculty so high as his, we recall no one whose genius 
is of so popular a quality. The lowliness of his 
birth, in soine respects a disadvantage, was herein a 
help to him; for it gave him a comprehension of the 
common heart and mind of his countrymen which 
must have been denied to him had he been born in a 
higher sphere. ‘Take, for instance, his immortal 
poem of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Where 
can we find another poet with an imagination capa- 
ble of so idealizing the subject, and yet so familiar 
with its details as to present a picture as true as it is 
beautiful? The poetry of Burns hits the heart of 
man just between wind and water; every line and 
every word tells. With the inspired eye of genius he 
looked abroad upon the common life of Scotland ; 
and there found the themes of poetry — and the high- 
est poetry, too—in scenes, in relations, in objects 
which to the prosaic apprehension seemed compact 
of hopeless prose. As in works in Florentine mo- 
saic, —in which leaves and flowers are reproduced in 
precious stones —our pleasure is made up in part 
from the beauty of the material used, and in part 
from the familiar character of the forms represented. 
So in reading the poetry of Burns, we are not only 
charmed with the genius it displays, but thrilled 
with a strange electric delight in seeing the ordinary 
themes of every day life so glorified and transfigured. 
At his touch, the heatherbloom becomes an amethyst 
and the holly leaf turns into emerald. Every man 
can comprehend, feel and enjoy the poetry of Burns ; 
for this no other training is needed than the training 
of life. There are no learned allusions, no recondite 
lore, no speculations that transcend the range of 
average experience. ‘To have seen the daisy blow 
and heard the lark sing — to have clasped the hand 
of man and kissed the lips of woman — are prepara- 
tion enough for all that he has written. The senti- 
ments with which the poor man reads him are com- 
pounded, perhaps unconsciously, of admiration and 
gratitude — gratitude to the genius which has poured 
such ideal light around this common earth; which 
has empurpled with celestial roses the very turf be- 
neath his feet ; which has opened to him, the child of 
poverty and toil, the fairy world of imagination ; 
which has held to his lips the sparkling elixir, the 
divine nepenthe, of poetry; which on its mighty 
wings has soared with him into regions where he 
could see the waving of angelic robes and hear the 
music of paradise ! 

The genius of Burns expressed itself most natu- 
rally and easily in that shape which is best adapted 
for popular influence. His songs are his best, his 
most characteristic poems; and in all British litera- 
ture he is the first of song-writers. A song, as it is 
the airiest, the most subtle, the most delicate form in 
which the conceptions of a poct are embodied, so it 
is the most volatile, the most lightly borne, the most 
easily diffused. A song has wings but no feet: it 
darts from lip to lip, and from heart to heart. The 
empire of a great epic or didactic poet may be higher, 
but that of a great song-writer is wider. The reason 
of this is that a song is the growth of that part of our 
nature in which all men are alike. A good song may 
be defined to be one man’s music and every man’s 
experience. 

The themes of the song writer are taken from the 
passions, the emotions, the sentiments of the common 
heart. They are found blooming by the side of that 
great highway on which humanity travels from the 
cradle to the grave. The mere literary merit of the 
songs of Burns can hardly be overstated, but their 
highest charm comes from their truth. Every line in 
them is vital; there is none of the cold and glitter- 
ing beauty of frost work ; they spring not from the 
cunning brain, but from the beating heart. There are 
many songs in the English language — and good 


' songs, too; in which we can plainly see the marks of 


elaboration ; the lines of the graving and chasing 
tools. But the songs of Burns are growths and not 
manufactures; as the fountain gushes from the 
earth; as the daisy springs from the sod; so they 
have sung themselves. The metre was but the mould 
into which the liquid heart was poured. We cannot 
conceive of a word in them ever having been any 
other than it is. 

The greater part of the songs of Burns are love 
songs: and herein the life of the man is reproduced 
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in Ltis verse. Burns was always a lover; his tempe- 
ramient was so ardent and susceptible that he never 
savw a fine female face without falling in love with it. 
I ove was with him no mystical sentiment, no etherial 
tenderness, no airy rapture; it was not of that class 
of which some sublimated philosopher says that it is 
born with the first sigh and dies with the first kiss ; 
but it was a passionate flame which ran like lightning 
through his veins, feltin the heart, felt in the pulse. 
His love poetry is informed with burning life ; his 
love songs are the foam-flakes of a heaving sea of 
fire. This element of truth it owes to the fact that it 
was invariably the utterance of emotions actually felt. 
Ile wrote not from general imaginations, but from 
particular impressions. He had ever before him, in 
his mind’s eye, some individual face or form ; some 
Jean Armor, Mary Morrison, or Jessie Lewars ; to 
inspire his muse. His biographers will tell you to 
whom belonged the rosy lips, the snowy bosoms, the 
golden ringlets, the “ twa lov ely een of bonnie blue,” 
that are immortalized in his verses. Alas, where are 
they now? The love poetry of Burns is also nearly 
as remarkable for its purity, its tenderness and sweet- 
ness, as for its passionateness and truth. He some- 
times offends against decorum in his poems, but al- 
most never in his songs. 

Burns is thus the Jaureat of love. He is the best 
interpreter of that universal passion ; that great ma- 
gician under whose sway all men are, or have been 
or are to be. Hence one chief ingredient in his 
popularity and power. His love poetry addresses 
the experiences or the recollections of all. Fervid is 
the noonday glow of love ; pensive and sweet are its 
twilight memories. The old man, whose pulse has 
long been calm, will read with dehght the songs of 
Burns, for they recall and renew those delicious days 
when a white frock and a pink sash were all that 
were wanted to make an angel of. But the highest 
charm of Burns’s poetry is one which his countrymen 
alone can feel in its Fifipestent, and that is its in- 
tense nationality. Scotfhd had had before him phi- 
losophers and men of letters of the first class, like 
Robertson, Adam Smith, David Hume, Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Keid; novelists like Smollett ; 
poets like Thomson and John Home, but, as Car- 
Ivle truly remarked, there was nothing in them that 
was Scottish, nothing that was indigenous. They 
did honor to Scotland, but they did nothing to make 
the peculiar characteristics of Scottish life and man- 
ners known to the world. There had also been 
writers imbued with this national flavor, like Fergu- 
son and Allan Ramsay ; but they were not first-class 
men. Burns was the first man who, with a genins 
of the highest order, found his inspiration and _ his 
themes upon the soil of his native land. He was a 
great poet anda national poet too. In his dedica- 
tion of the Edinburgh edition of his poems to the 
noblemen snd gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt, he 
says: “ The poetic genius of my country found me, 
as the prophetie bard Elijah did Elisha, at the 
plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over me. 
She bade me sing the loves, the joys, the rural scenes 
and rer: al pleasures of my native soil in my native 
tongue.” This is said with as much truth as beauty. 
Burns is a thorough Scotchman; the flavor of the 
soil can be tasted in everything he wrote, He was 
himself perfectly conscious of this fecling ; he knew 
where his strength lay. 


The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear — 

I turned the weeder-clips aside 

And spared the symbol dear. 


The thistle was to him not a weed bnt a symbol : 
the poet spared what the farmer should have cut 
down. When we add to this that he has sung in 
vigorous and animated verse the praises of a haggis, 
it must be admitted that the force of nationality can 
no farther go. We outside barbarians admire the 
poetry of Burns heartily and honestly: we may 
flatter ourselves that we feel all its power and are 
thrilled by all its music: but bevond all question we 
are mistaken. There is an inner circle of apprehen- 
sion and comprehension into which we cannot enter, 
into which no one can enter but he who has learned 
upon a mother’s knee that sweet and expressive dia- 
lect which he used with such grace and such power. 

Men of Scotland! countrymen of Burns! you do 
well to celebrate his memory with song and speech, 
with eyes suffused, and hand clasped in hand. You 
owe him a debt of gratitude which you can never 
repay. You are wiser than your fathers. God sent 
them this glorious genius, and they made him an ex- 
ciseman, with seventy pounds a year, and allowed 
some paltry jack-in-office to tell him that his business 
was toact notto think. Alas! the pity of it! the 
pity of it! He has long been where cruel indigna- 
tion can no longer lacerate his heart. You can only 
pour your vain libations upon his dust. This will 
not profit him, but it will profit you. You have a 
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per to thank God in your prayers for the vif of 
Burns. Every Scote hman has a right to hold up his 
head higher from the fact that Burns was his country- 
man. For him every blue-eyed lassie that runs about 
your flowery bracs or bathes her feet in the wimp- 
ling burn is ‘a fairer object. For him ev ery heathery 
hill glows in richer purple: every glen lies steeped in 
softer light: every mountain lake gleams with deeper 
blue. For him the wild rose burns with finer flame, 

and the thorn exhales a sweeter breath. His spirit 
hangs like a glory over your land ; your streams are 
voeal with his name : the lyric lark sings of him 
whose music was sweeter than his own: of him your 
torrents rave: your winds murmur of him. The 
Scotland that he left was not the Scotland that he 
found. By him it was exalted, glorified, idealized ; 

by him it was bathed in light that never shone on 
earth or sea — and until the rocks around your coast 
shall melt in the sun—until your hills shall pass 
away like the vapors that curl and play upon their 
sides, let not his image be banished from your hearts, 
let not his praise be silent on your lips. 

ae 
ANALYSIS 
OF 


Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” 
BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


PART I. 





(Continued. ) 

(11). Chorus. — Egypt was glad when they departed, for the 
fear of them fell upon them. 

Whether to prove his contrapuntal powers by 
showing his fluency in the severest scholastic form,— 
whether to exemplify the variety of the fugal style, 
—whether by introducing here a new element to dis- 
tinguish the barbarous gladness of the Egyptians in 
their fear from the trusting joy of the Israelites in their 
faith,—whether either or all of these incentives, or any 
other, led Handel to adopt the style employed in this 
Chorus, may be surmised, but not determined ; it is 
written according to the Phrygian Mode of the Gre- 
gorian system, and it shows more ev idently than any 
course of reasoning could do, by means of its extreme 
harshness and unnatural etfect, the entire inappropri- 
ateness of this obsolete, crude, artificial, and most 
arbitrary code to any but what may be classed as pur- 
poses of dramatic illustration among the uses of modern 
art. It is a masterly piece of writing, displaying per- 
fect knowledge of the conventionalities of the school 
upon which it is formed, as perfect command of the 
resources of the same, and an amouut ef invention 
such as might scarcely have been supposed compatible 
with the limited means for its exercise ; it is, in truth, 
an equal demonstration of the scholarship and the 
genius of Handel; and if such a production fail, as 
this does utterly, to elicit beauty and interest from the 
ancient ecclesiastical code, we may, with every defer- 
ence to the motives that have impelled some distin- 
guished men to attempt its resuscitation, honestl 
conclude that, being wholly unsympathetic with noe | 
ernly trained feelings, it is wholly unavailable to 
modern use. The chief Subject of the elaborate fugue 
under consideration, — 
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is first answered by inversion (having descending inter- 
vals for ascending, and the contrary), and it is given 
either direct or inverted, according to the exigency of 
the situation and the discretion of the author through- 
out the composition ; when it has been developed at 


considerable length, this Countersubject is intro- 
duced :— 
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which is worked together with it till the conclusion of 
the fugue. 

In this and several subsequent movements of the 
same character, the voices are at first accompanied 
with the organ only, the string and brass instruments 
being introduced considerably later to enforce some 
new entry of the Subject, which has the admirable 
effect, not merely of ‘giving prominence to an import- 
ant point, but of giving color and variety to the tone 
of the whole Chorus. 

(12). Chorus.—He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried up. 

Ife led them through the deep as through a wilderness : 

But the waters overwhelmed their enemies, there was not one 
of them left. 

The three ensuing movements are to be regarded 
as forming one connected piece of music, the incon- 
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clusiveness of the first two necessitating the immediate 
commencement of the one next following. The whole 
embodies the grand miracle of the passage of the Red 
Sea, depicting in its three divisions the several work- 
ings of that prodigious manifestation of Omnipotence 
—the utterance of the Divine command, the deliver- 
ance of the faithful tribes, and the destruction of their 
oppressors. 

There is sublime grandem in the broad solemn 
simplicity of the brief opening movement. The ex- 
treme brightness of the setting of the first phrase for 
the utmost instrumental and vocal power of the or- 
chestra, and the subdued mystery with which the 
second is rendered for the whispering voices wholly 
without accompaniment, wondrously suggest the Al- 
mighty power of Almighty will, and the recoil of na- 
ture at the tremendous edict. 

The second movement, though not a formally con- 
structed fugue, comprises the most interesting clements 
of this ae ns welling. Its chief Subject,— 
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is elaborated with great closeness, and combined with 
this singularly well contrasted counterpoint,— 
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as through a wil - derness 

so ingeniously and so imaginatively, as could have 
been done by no one but a consummate master. 
Such are the means that under such treatment depict 
the stedfast progress of the tribes, to which implicit 
faith gives dauntless firmness, through the depths of 
the till then unfathomed waters, and the waves that 
divide before the enfranchised people, and ebb from 
the pathway their opening has formed: through the 
continuous motion of the Counter-point, the meas- 
ured march of the Subject, with its long weighty 
notes, presents the passage through the deep,—and in 
our comprehension of the living picture, we should 
not regurd as unworthy of esteem, since Handel 
thought it not unworthy to be used in illustration of 
his subject, the punning quibble upon the word 
“deep,” of the long descending intervel in the mel- 
ody. 

The last movement of the series is a terrible ideal- 
ization of the great destruction that succeeded the 
great deliverance. The furious heaving of the exci- 
ted billows fraught with God’s wrath, of which they 
are the agents—the shrieks of the warrior host who 
are engulphed in their inevitable vortex,—these are 
the ideas from which the artist formed his marvellous 
conception—these are the images his genius presents 
to his hearers- with an appalling truthfulness 
such as no power of art can transcend. In a previ- 
ous Chorus, the iteration of the words “not one” 
was used as a means to enforce the idea of the total 
absence of physical weakness among the tribes who 
were spiritually strengthened by the conviction that 
they were championed by Heaven and their reliance 
on Divine support: here the same words are again 
and again repeated, but with an effect different as the 
purpose ; in this case the reiteration prompts a thought 
of the swervelessness of Omnipotent purpose, and of 
the fixed necessity for His destroying agencies to ful- 
fil it—it is decreed that all the pursuing myrmidons 
of Pharaoh shall perish, and every separate wave 
seems instinct wtth a special will to select and to 
overwhelm its victim. This is the tremendous crisis 
to which not the present connected series of move- 
ments only, but the entire chain of Choruses, is the 
gradual and unwavering climax; I have spoken of 
the distribution of the plan of the work as yielding 
an effect of constantly accumulating power,—of such 
power here is the point of culmination. 

(13). Chorus. — And Tsrael saw that great work that the 
Lord did upon the Egyptians; and the people feared the Lord, 
and believed the Lord and IIs servant. Moses. 

Here again we have two movements continuously 
connected—the first being, like the first of the previ- 
ous series, entirely preludial. This is one of a elass 
of movements of which the present work contains 
several examples, that derive from the extreme ful- 
ness of the harmony, the massive grandeur of its pro- 
gresions, the solemn stateliness of the motion, and 
the peculiarly emphatic enunciation of the words that® 
are declaimed with the broadest simplicity by all the 
voices with the same accentuation, a majestic gran- 
deur that has perhaps no parallel. In the present in- 
stance, as in that of “Ile rebuked,” and as in all 
those which are to follow, each harmonic transition 
amazes the hearer, and the efleet of the whole con- 
jures up a sense of immensity beyond what any mind 
could conceive without such wonderfully suggestive 
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influence. Thus we are made to feel the awe with 
which the Israelites contemplated the miracles that 
had been their means of deliverance, and thus we are 
prepared to enter upon the following movement in the 
devotional spirit it must be understood to embody. 
The movement so introduced is a form of fugue 
very rarely employed, and used here, we may well 
conjecture, for the object of giving a special individ- 
uality to this C ‘horus, and that individuality invested 
with ecclesiastical associations, since this form of 
fugue is known but in early examples of church 
counterpoint, and so to convey an idea of the doctri- 
nal and even ritual character of the text. This spe- 
cies of fugue is distinguished by the Subject being 
answered in the same key, in the same notes as it is 
announced, instead of, as ia the more modern forms, 
the answer being in the key of the fifth of that of the 
Subject, and having such ‘slight modification of the 
notes as is required by rule to prevent the otherwise 
too extensive modulation this transposition would in- 
duce. The subject of the movement under consider- 
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notes are integral to it. Some harmonies that sound 
to modernly cultivated ears extremely strange and 
irrelative, which are common throughout this fague, 
result from the observance, conventional in Handel’s 
time, of the now exploded form of the minor seale, 
in which the ascending sixth was always major, even 
as a note of harmony. The conduct of the fugue is 


suspended after a close in the fifth of the original key 
and this Episode 
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conspicuous from the singular beauty of its harmonic 
progressions, brings a recurrence of the words of the 
introductory movement, and the text is now only 
given in continuous completeness. The working of 
the fugue is then resumed, and the First Part of “the 
Oratorio so closes with dignified solemnity. 


PART II. 

This division of the Oratorio, defined as “ Moses’ 
Song” upon the original manuscript, consists of the 
rejoicing and thanksgiving of the Israelites upon 
their miraclous deliverance. The text is entirely 
taken from the fifteenth chapter of the book of Exodus, 
and in this the recurrence of the words from the com- 
mencement, when Miriam sings with her maidens, has 
suggested to the composer the grand and comprehen- 
sive design which gives a singular character of unity 
to the complete conception of the whole Part, of re- 
peating, as Mozart has since done in his Requiem, 
the first Chorus without alteration or addition at the 
close. 

An important distinction is to be observed between 
the prevalent expression of this and of the Frst Part 
of the Oratorio, consonant with the difference between 
our emotions while witnessing or participating in an 
action, and while reflecting upon or describing it ; 
throughout the First Part the events depicted are sup- 
posed to pass dramatically before us,—whereas, when 
spoken of in the Second Part, it is as of things past : 
thus, the loathing of the blood-changed rivers, the tiv- 
ing terror at the “fire mingled with the hail,” at the 
“darkness,”’ at the overwhelming ‘‘waters,”’ are here 
replaced by joyous transport at the deliverance, devout 
thanksgiving for this, and a deep, solemn, and always 
calm impression of the tremendous scenes that have 
been experienced ; and it is in embodying such im- 
portant distinction ‘that the highest, the grandest poet- 
ical quality, the truly dramatic genius of the composer 
is evinced, 

(14). Chorus. — Moses and the Children of Tsrael sung this 
song unto the lord, and spake, saying: I will sing unto the 
Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea. 





Handel here haha the multitudinous grandeur of 
the assembly of all the tribes of Israel, with their great 
liberator, whom they regard as God’s special agent, 
at their head, cele brating their own redemption and 
the majesty of the Almighty power that has effected 
it. We are to suppose many thousands of persons 
gathered together on an immense plain, their hearts 
overflowing with the enthusiasm of joy in their deliv- 
erance and gratitude to their Deliverer ; and the broad 
expanse of cloudless heaven, the boundless landscape, 
and the glowing, genial climate, all assuring them of 
freedom and of peace. 

The Chorus opens with a short introductory move- 
ment, analogous with the several others of its class in 
the course of the Oratorio I have defined, but distin- 
guished from them all by the motion of the instru- 
ments independent of the voices, which appears to be 
employed to suggest the solemn march of the count- 
less throng to the scene of the high sacrifice. 

The second and all-important movement is a pro- 
digious outburst of triumphant exultatioa,—the many- 
voiced utterance of a whole people who have experi- 
enced one common deliverance, and who share one 
common glory in the greatness of that Power for 
whose special protection they join in one common 
thanksgiving. The poetical purpose of this extraor- 
dinary composition is so manifest in its perfect ful- 
filment, that even these few inadequate words to its 
description are superfluous for those who hear it ; of 
the technical means through which this is effected, I 
need but quote the Plain Song that opens the move- 
ment :— 
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IT will sing un-to the Lord, 
and re-appears again and again throughont its conduct 
as the basis of the most varied and ingenious contra- 
puntal contrivances, being successfully heard above 
and below, and in the midst of all the more florid 
themes the author has employed,—the song of thanks 
borne to heaven upon the raptare that pours it forth, 
and the Subject that immediately follows the announce- 
ment of the foregoing :— 
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which is at once iments after the period of but 
two crotchets, on the fifth below, and is more closely 
elaborated than any other phrase in the movement,— 
to enable the most unschooled auditor to trace the en- 
tire working of the musical design, since every other 
idea throughout is so extremely simple that it is im- 
possible to hear and not fully comprehend it. 

(15). Duet.—The Lord is my strength and my song; He is 
become my salvation. 

This is one of those compositions common in Han- 
del’s day as [rare in ours, for two voices of the same 
compass, the chief effects in which arise from the parts 
crossing and re-crossing each other in a constant al- 
ternation of imitative passages. Its interest depends 
more upon its responsive form than upon its special 
melodic beauty ; but there is one phrase, which closes 
the introductory symphony and repeatedly recurs 
with various modification as to the disposition of the 
parts,— 





of such exquisite tenderness, and in this character so 
individually in the Oratorio, that it gives a peculiar 
coloring and a singular charm to the whole composi- 
tion. The expression the duet conveys to me is of 
meekness and dependence, supported however by sted- 
fast reliance. Here is another example of the partic- 
ular beauty of Mendelssohn’s organ-part, which, now 
we know it, seems so indispensible to the complete- 
ness of Handel’s intention, that I cannot suppose 
the possibility of performing the Duct without it. 

In the Magnificat described in the Preface to these 
remarks is a Duet, for two sopranos, commencing 
with the words “Et exultavit,” that is the unquestion- 
able model from which the one under consideration 
has been amplified ; bet, though formed of the princi- 
pal phrases of this, and resembling it mainly in its 
construction, it contains not the phrase I have quoted, 
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and which is the prominent feature in the impr 
the maturer composition leaves on all who hear 


much can an afterthought effect in the merit of a1. on- 


tire piece. 

(16). Chorus. —He is my God, and I will prepare Ilim a 
habitation; my father’s God, and I will exalt Him. 

This Chorus opens with another of those eminently 
grand introductory movements to which the dense 
eight-part harmony of the voices gives most massive 
effect ; it embodies profound devotional feeling with 
the greatest solemnity. 

It is followed by a fugue written manifestly for the 
sake of investing the text with all possible ecclesiasti- 
cal association, in the Dorian, or first Mode of the 
Gregorian system, the tonal obscurity of which is suf- 
ficiently obvious in the Subject :— 
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This is at once answered in canon on the fifth above, 
after the period of but one bar, anticipating the utmost 
resources of the stretto, and immediately announcing 
the extremely elaborate character of the composition. 
The ¢ Counter-subject, — 
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introduced after some briet development of the chief 
theme, is also answered in the same concise manner, 
and, after being worked for some time by itself, is then 
skillfully combined with the principal Subject. The 
first division of the movement has a definite eadence 
in the key of F, when its complications are relieved 
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which brings a recurrence of 90 | 80 ve - words of the 
introductory movement as complete the sentence of the 
fragmentary phrase set to the Subject of the fugue. 
After this, the elaboration of the Subject and Counter- 
subject are resumed with still greater closeness and 
complexity than before, and so the movement con- 
cludes. The fugue, it will be observed, is constructed 
in precisely the same form as that which terminates 
the First Part of the Oratorio ; it is an even more in- 
teresting example than that of skilful contrivance, but, 
by reason of the unharmonie system upon whieh it is 
based, it is a far less agreeable piece of music: the 
course of modulations from the Dorian Mode, tending 
to difinite keys formed upon our modern natural, 
tonal, harmonic system, makes, however, the effect of 
this piece far less crude and unsatisfac tory than that 
of the Chorus “ Egypt was glad,” and ‘the perfect 
eadence with which it closes gives to it an air of com- 
pleteness that must ever be wanting in a piece written 
upon the still more barbarous scale employed for that 
Chorus. 

(17). Duet —The Lord isa man of war, Lord is His name; 
Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath He cast into the sea; his 
chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. 

This Duet, an expression of rugged exultation, is 
written for the purpose of vocal display, which pur- 
pose it most successfully acc complishes. It is very 
far from being the best piece of music in the Oratorio, 
but it is a famously effective piece of singing, and I 
have no idea that Handel ever intended it for anything 
more. It contains one passage, however, of eminent 
beauty which fully repays the most exacting listener 
for having to hear through the long series ‘of vocal 
divisions that ae it :— 
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iN this the employment of the harmony of the second 
be is so singularly striking, and so new, that one 
Narvels to associate it with the period at which the 
vork was produced. The passage is repeated a 
fourth higher, and is rendered still more effective by 
the transposition. 

Several of the phrases in “ The Lord is a man of 
war,” are taken from a Duet in C, also for two basses, 
to two words beginning “ Quia fecit,” in the Magni- 


Jicat before cited ; among others, that which I have 


quoted, but, as the harmony that gives to this the 
whole of its remarkable interest occurs not in the orig- 
inal, the entire beauty of the passage is there want- 
ing. 

(18.) Chorus.—The depths have covered them, they sank in- 
to the bottom as a stone. 

Here we enter upon another chain of choral move- 
ments, not equal in constantly accumulating power 
and ever proportionate effect, but of such various and 
always striking character, whether from its descriptive 
force or from its scholastic elaboration, as ceaselessly 
to rivet the attention and perpetually to renew the in- 
terest of the hearer. 

This opening movement of the group is one of 
those tone-pictures in which the present work is, above 
every other, successful. It represents the profound 
stillness of the mighty deep, no longer raging in the 
active immensity of its destructive power, but pass- 
ively engulphing as a vast sepulchre the countless 
victims of its own terrible energy, to hoard them in 
the eternal sleep at the bottom of its never retraced 
abysses. The figure of the accompaniment, the 
phraseology of the voices, suggests the thought of an 
ever, ever-descending motion, gradual, solemn, funer- 
eal, and inevitable ; and we think the while of the 
unruffled repose that, on the surface, marks the des- 
truction it covers with such smiling serenity as teaches 
man to regard it as the symbol of peace, forgetting in 
its present loveliness all its terrors past. 

(19). Chorus.—Thy right hand, O Lord. is become glorious in 
power; Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed to pieces the en- 
emy. 

How wonderful is the contrast between this and the 
foregoing movement, nothing but to hear the two in 
succession can make one comprehend. It bursts forth 
from the dreamy, indefinite, vague termination of the 
last Chorus like a young lion starting out of sleep, 
quick with impulse, vigorous with power to fulfil it, 
Knowing no bound to his desires, feeling no bound to 
his internal means for their fulfilment. What a tri- 
umphant gladness, what a vigorous freshness does it 
embody, and what elasticity of spirit and thirst for 
action does it impart to us who hear it! There is no 
piece throughout the Oratorio in which the important 
resource of the double choir is employed with such 
peculiarly powerful effect as in this Chorus ; the anti- 
phonal responses resound from side to side like the 
tumultuous cries of joy of a vast multitude who have 
one impulse to their common exultation, and this 
floods the air with waves of sound that flow as from 
a single heart. I quote one passage— 
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to facilitate tha tracing of its ingenious working throuch 
the complicate imitations with which the several parts 
answer one another: but it is in the prodigious effect 
of the movement as a whole, more than in the minute 
beauty of its detail, that the transcendent excellence 
of this Chorus lies ; feeling of its effect, not knowledge 
of the means of this, can alone enable us to compre- 
hend, alone to appreciate it. 

(20). Chorus.—And in the greatness of Thine excellency Thou 
hast overthrown them that rose up against Thee. 

Thou sentest forth Thy wrath, which consumed them as 
stubble. > 

An introduction and fugue constitute the plan of 
this Chorus. The expression passes from the jubila- 
tion of the last piece to profound awe,—a true sense 
of Omnipotence, and a feeling that they who now re- 
joice in the consequences of its demonstration are in 
its hands, and may, at the moment, become its sacri- 
fice. This is succeeded by a more gradual transition 
to a religious or at least ecclesiastical regard of the 
burning vehemence of the Divine wrath, which is des- 
cribed with that severity we cannot but associate with 
the strict style of music uscd for the rendering of the 
passage ; and the strangely ironical declamation of the 
final word at the close of the Chorus seems to speak 
a menace of the instantaneous annihilation that hangs 
as by a hair over all of us. The harmonic progres- 
sions of the brief opening are so remarkable, and their 
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effect so astounding, that they demand the closest ex- 
amination, requiring only to be made more and more 
familiar to become more and more prodigious in their 
impression :— 
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The fugue is an admirable specimen of mastery 
in this school of writing ; it is formed upon this Sub- 
ject :-— 
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Thou sentest forth Thy wrath which consumed them as stubble 

This is another important appropriation from the 
Magnificat that has furnished so much subject-matter 
for this Oratorio. A Chorus for double choir in that 
work, commencing with the words “Feeit potentiam,” 
opens the same as the movement I have just described, 
tion andthe conduct of the fueue for some considerable 
length exactly corresponds with it ; the latter composi- 
is, however, much extended from the original, and the 
conclusion of this, which to an unschooled hearer will 
always he the most impressive passage in it, appears 
in this alone. 

(21). Chorus.—And with the blast of Thy nostrils the waters 
were gathered together, the floods stood upright as an heap, 
and the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

Of all the singularly successful examples of objec- 
tive imitation throughout this remarkable work, which 
is unique in its success in a province many deny to the 
art, and, even in the face of such success, will ever re- 
main questionable ground for the propriety alike with 
the capacity of musical representation,—of all the ex- 
amples of suggesting the effects of sight through the 
medium of hearing, none is so conspicuous for the 
peculiarity of its Subject and for the complete fulfil- 
ment of its purpose as the present Chorus. Here, as 
elsewhere in this Second Part, it has been the com- 
poser’s design to pourtray, not a present terror on be- 
holding the awful suspension of the laws of nature in 
active operation, but the indelible images the miracu- 
lous exceptions have left upon minds rendered especi- 
ally impressionable by personal anxiety from personal 
participation in the events; so we must regard the 
Chorus under consideration, not as an expression ot 
active feeling, but as one of a series of passive pic- 
tures. The breathing of Omnipotence 1s represented 
by the streaming, gradual, accelerated motion of in- 
struments and voices with which the Chorus opens ; 
the accumulation of the waters, by the close and con- 
stant imitations, in answers at the period of half a bar, 
of this concise theme, 
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The wa-ters were ga-ther-ed to - geth-er. 
which are interrupted by this conspicuously contrasted 
phrase,— 
——— 
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the floods stood up-right, stood upright as an heap. 
suggestive of the sudden paralization in one rigid mass 
of the ever-moving fluid ; the towering, inflexible, im- 
passable wall of waters is depicted by the slow, meas- 
ured, always distinct, monotonous enunciation, on a 
high note for whichever of the voices utters it, of the 
eight emphatic syllables, ‘the floods stood up-right as 
an heap:” opposed to this is the representation of ex- 
treme depth by the low note of the bass voices 
accompanied with the resonant tone of the open 
string of all the bow instruments and the deep pedal 
pipe of the organ, with which the following words are 








first rendered ; the conclusion of the text is however 
too suggestive to prompt to Handel but a single image, 
so he repeats it on a phrase of successively descend- 
ing intervals depicting the gradual sinking to the sea’s 
centre, and again to the most wonderful passage in 
the whole Oratorio, 
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the depths were con-geal-ed in the heart. of the sea. 


in which the remarkable and peculiarly modern em- 
ployment of the harmony on the G sharp bass is not 
to be noticed alone as a beautiful musical effect, but 
as a singularly felicitous interpretation of the sense 
that is still enforced by the tremulous iteration of 
the notes by the instruments, and the striking repose 
of the two succeeding bars where the voices are left 
with the accompaniment of the basses only, as happi- 
ly illustrates the profound calm to which no storm 
can penetrate of the unfathomed depths of the ocean. 
The only contrapuntal Subject in this Chorus,— 
that to the words, ‘The waters were gathered,”’—is 
to be found in a Chorus in the Magnificat | have so 
often cited; this coincidence would be too insignifi- 
cant for notice, but that the many more important ones 
with the same work prove the composer must have 
had it before him for constant reference and extract 
during the composition of this entire Second Part. 






(22). Air.—The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, T 
will divide the spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon them: I 
will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 

This is the only piece in which Pharaoh is referred 
to as in action, and it is, therefore, appropriately dif- 
ferent in character from the other music. It is by no 
means one of the most interesting compositions in the 
Oratorio, but it gives opportunity for animated and 
brilliant vocal display, so, if only as a contrast, it has 
its valuable importance in the plan of the entire work. 
It represents ‘‘ the enemy ” as fierce and impetuous, 
impulsively giving vent to his powerful anger in threats 
insignificant in proportion to their vehemence ; and 
such may wellhave been the impression on the Hebrews 
of the Egyptian tyrant baflled in his purpose to arrest 
their flight. 


(28). Air.—Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered 
them; they sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Most striking is the opposition of this to the previ- 
ous song as representing the infinite contrast between 
the perfectly calm serenity of Omnipotence which ef- 
fects its greatest wonders in efforiless tranquillity, 
and the irritated petulance of an incapable mortal 
whose fretful will is important to the accomplishment 
of his own design. Though describing a fearful event, 
the regarding it from this aspect divests it of its ter- 
rors, and the composer beautifully works out the de- 
sign I ascribe to him throughout this Second Part in 
so embodying the text in the piece before us. The 
form of this song was suggested, obviously, by that 
in very common use a generation earlier than the time 
of Handel,—the carrying, namely, a Gronnd Bass 
(or an inflexible melodic phrase for the bass part which 
is constantly repeated as the support of constantly 
varied harmony bearing a constantly varied cantilena) 
uninterruptedly through an entire composition ; but 
though the composer here practise this exercise of in- 
genuity as a means for all the good effect he can pro 
duce from it, to avoid the chances of the monotonous- 
ness that marks many a skilful piece of music so con- 
structed, he occasionally breaks for a brief period the 
continuity of his Ground Bass, and so gives it greater 
interest on its resumption. Every one will be able to 
trace this characteristic theme :— 
it 
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to which the mellow resonance of all the tenor in- 
struments in combination gives special individuality 
and prominence, through the diversified superstructure 
that is built upon it,—and to perceive in its flowing 
motion, in the bright, clear tone of the soft wind in- 
struments that accompany it, and in the sustained 
phrases for the soprano voice that surmount the whole, 
a purpose to suggest the placid respiration of Deity 
whose effortless breath created and could annul the 
universe. 
(Conelusion next week ) 
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Mosrc tN THIS Numper.— Continuation of the opera ‘* Lu- 
erezia Borgia,” arranged for the piano-forte. 





Concerts. 

Pruimnarmonic. Cart ZERRAWN’S second 
concert, last Saturday evening, was a great suc- 
cess. The Music Hall was remarkably well 
filled. The orchestra of fifty instruments con- 
firmed the good impression which they made be- 
fore. Mendelssohn’s greatest instrumental work, 
the Symphony in A minor, fraught with recollec- 
tions of nature in Scotland, was rendered, per- 
haps not better than we have had it once or twice 
before, but for the most part satisfactorily and 
clearly, with spirit and with delicacy and in a 
way that brought its beauties and its continuous 
meaning out so as to rivet general attention, and 
excite spontaneous applause at the end of each 
of its four movements. We need not speak of 
them. Surely they form one of the richest and 
most well contrasted and consistent series of tone- 
pictures that the art affords. The Allegro is 
perfect in the working up of its fascinating and 
suggestive subjects; its complication and devel- 
opment are more like nature’s growth than art ; 
each change, each modulation, each amplification 
of the figure, each episodical surprise and return 
to the subject, seems to follow of necessity, in the 
very nature of the case; even that mighty storm 
passage, where the whole body of strings sweep 
like the wind through chromatic scales, swelling 
and dying away, comes in so spontaneously and 
naturally that you could not conceive of its being 
left out. It is a masterpiece of consummate 
treatment, while the ideas, the themes are true 
poetic inspirations. The Scherzo with its bright 
fresh colors, its piquant, saucy theme, and mock- 
The Adagio 
cantabile, in its two contrasted subjects, — the 
profoundly tender, pensive and religious cantabile, 
and the wild, responsive call of the low reed and 
brass sounds —is to our mind the aeme, of all 
that we remember, of the peculiar genuine inspi- 


ing answers, is always a favorite. 


ration of Mendelssohn. The Allegro querricro 
and Finale are a worthy conclusion. We doubt 
if a Boston audience ever enjoyed this Symphony 
so much before. Whatever blur there was in the 
rendering was chiefly perceptible in the first 
movements. 

Greater still, and deeper, was the pleasure of 
listening once more to Beethoven's Overture to 
“Leonora” (No. 3,in C). We are tempted to 
say that it touches a deeper chord in us, and 
hence seems to embody a profounder life ex- 
perience, with more poetic imagination, more dra- 
matic fire and central passion, than any other 
overture. We never can hear it enouch. It 
fills us and enlists all our sympathies, and still ex- 
cites our wonder, stirring the feeling of the infi- 
nite as no work does, if we except the three or 
four grandest of the Symphonies. And then as 
to mere musical wealth, of ideas, of treatment, of 
marvellous surprises and effects of instrumenta- 
tion, it is as brilliant and effective as any modern 
work. Think of its gloomy back-ground of 
chords suggesting the prison and starvation of 
a noble soul; its profound tenderness; the beauty 
and significancejof the leading Allegro-theme, full 
of the yearning of heroic love the breathless 
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surprise at the sound of the approaching trumpet 
of deliverance ; and then the outburst of joy and 
triumph, ending with that immense crescendo of 
the violins, worked up to grander and grander 
climax to the end! This is one of the overtures 
which do not grow hacknied. It was very eftec- 
tively played. Why will not Mr. Zerrahn give 
us some time in one concert the four overtures 
which Beethoven wrote to his opera, one after 
the other, so that we may watch the progress of 
his ideas? It could not fail to be most interest- 
ing to all who listen earnestly and intelligently 
to music of this class. 

The other orchestral pieces were of the bril- 
liant and popular order ; but of the finest of this 


kind. Meyerbeer’s Fackelianz (“ Torch-light 
Dance”) is a march, composed for some public 


oceasion, built on the same model, essentially, 
with Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” a smart, 
full-blazing strain of crackling brass harmony, 
pompous and heroic, alternating with softer 
strains, as if the procession were part military, 
part civic. It has some very energetic trombone 
work in it, which the players, red in the face, 
got through with famously. The last piece was 
the inspiring “ Tell” overture, which is always a 
favorite, though there can be such a thing as 
hearing it too often. 

The “ Orpheus Glee Club,”— a delegation of 
some twenty of them — conducted by Mr. 
KREISSMANN, sung Schubert’s Psalm: “The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” —a composition of pure 
and spiritual beauty, which those who have a cu- 
riosity to know more nearly will find among 
the music printed during the past year in this 
Journal. Orto Dreset played the exquisite 
pianoforte accompaniment, which seemed, how- 
ever, to require a “Grand” in that hall, and it 
was sung with good unity, and light and shade ; 
making allowance for some disturbance of the 
euphonious impression by the straining of tenor 
voices in very high notes. The piece barely es- 
caped an encore, and should be heard often. 
The pretty serenade, “ She is mine,” by Haertel, 
was sung with fervor, Messrs. LANGERFELDT, 
KREISSMANN” and the 
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brothers ScnHravn- | 


STAEDTER, doing justice to the bits of baritone | 


and tenor solos. 

In the virtuoso line we had a couple of violin 
solos by Mr. Lours Ca:nen, from Rotterdam, a 
member of the orchestra. 
by Spohr, a sweet and elegant, but somewhat 
cloying composition, he showed a fine, pure tone, 
and much finish of execution, without great 
power. In the Fantasia on Suoni la tromba, by 
Coenen (his brother)—an absurd theme, it 
strikes us, for the violin— he plunged more deep- 
ly into the dazzling technicalities and difficulties 
of modern show-playing, and proved himself one 
of the adepts. But the piece itself is unmitigated 
trash, and was unworthy of a place in such a 
programme ; besides that it was one solo too 
many. 

Last Wednesday the 
revived, — much 


OrcHuESTRAL UNION. 
“ Afternoon ” were 
ionged for by the gay, sunshiny crowds, for pleas- 
ant memories lend magic to the name. But 
alas! there was no suushine, and therefore no 
crowd. <A few hundreds of people, braving the 
rain, were scattered about the Musie Hall, and 
were treated to a fine performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Haydn-like first Symphony, by an orchestra 


Concerts ” 


In the Scena Cantata | 


reduced to about one half of that of the Saturlay 
evenings, — but quite an efficient one — fot 
first violins, four second, two bassos, and so on — 
led of course by Cari ZERRAHN. Also a gooa 
list of lighter pieces :— overture to Fra Diavolo, 
a Mendelssohn Song without Words, Waltzes, 
&e. 





Deatu or MapaMeE Arnovutt. Our musical and 
social world has met with a real loss. Madame Ar- 
noult, one of the most excellent teachers of singing, 
who has ever taught in Boston —a lady highly ac- 
complished and esteemed in a large and cultivated cir- 
cle of friends — enthusiastic and devoted in her art ; 
generous of her time and counsel wherever she met 
with a fine natural voice and talent, without the 
means of procuring instruction, —she, to whom so 
many of our most successful vocalists owe the best 
part of their training, was last week relieved by that 
messenger that comes to all, after many long months 
of suffering. The funeral ceremonies took place at 
the Catholic Cathedral in Franklin Street, attended 
by a crowd of sincere mourners, and were deeply im- 
pressive. The musical service consisted principally 
of the Gregorian Chants, with portions of Mozart’s 
Requiem, in which Mrs. Harwood (one of the pupils 
of the deceased), Mr. Schraubsteedter and Mr. 
Powers sung the leading parts. Great sympathy of 
course is felt for Dr. Arnoutt, the accomplished 
and gentlemanly teacher of the French language, who 
but a few years since was called to mourn a beloved 
and only daughter, and now mourns a wife. 

cesarean ale 
Fine Arts. 

Our thanks are due to the artist A. B. Duranp, 
for a copy of a fine steel engraving of his admirable 
portrait of the poet Bryant. As a_ portrait, and as 
a specimen of the engravor’s art, it is one of the finest 
ever produced in this country. It was engraved by 
Messrs. AtrrepD Jones and S. A. Scnorr, and 
published under the auspices of that genial set of 
Art-lovers and patrons, the “ Century Club” in 
New York. In every house where Bryant’s muse 
has made a home, this “ counterfeit presentment ” 
of the poet also should be seen. With the white and 
venerable beard surrounding the whole face, serene 
and delicate and full of sweetness and of strength, 
and with the high symmetric dome of the forehead, 
it is one of the noblest and finest heads in the world’s 
gallery of bards and sages. 


Artists’ Reception. It was a capital thought 
in some of our leading Boston artists — Gerry, 
Champney, Willard and others — to institute here, as 
the artists have done so successfully in New York, 
a series of free and easy social gatherings of artists 
and the friends of Art. We attended the second re- 
ception, at Mercantile Hall, last week, and we know 


| of no kind of evening party which could be more en- 








joyable. The hall was beautifully lighted and 
adorned ; a superb chandelier of fresh flowers depend- 
ed from the centre of the cciling, and other masses 
of flowers were well disposed about the room. The 
latest pictures and sketches of our artists hung upon 
the walls, and offered not a little to admire. Baty’s 
fine statue, the “ Fisher Bey,’’ was in front of the 
stage ; behind it the large sketch of Leutzr’s Wash- 
ington at Princeton—a powerful design. T. B. 
Reap’s “Spirit of the Waterfall,” and Barry’s 
fine crayon drawing of the Autocrat’s “ School- 
mistress’; capital heads by Wicut ; landscapes by 
Gay, Cnampney, Brerstapt, Gerry ; nice things 
by Orpway, and many more, repayed all the atten- 
tion one could give them in the crowd. The Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club discoursed pleasant music, 
while the refined crowd of several hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, including many of our fairest and our 
most distinguished, aud some guests of note, con- 
versed in groups or circulated through the room. 
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Lewrze was there, just arrived from Diisseldorf, 
haying declined the offer of the directorship of the 
School there, in his strong desire to build up a worthy 
school of Art here in his native country. 

Such reunions must inevitably further the interests 
of Art and artists in our city. They will turn the 
tide of thought and feeling more in that direction, 
and bring out latent sympathies, which lead to prac- 
tical results, in those who love Art and can do 
something for it when they come to know each other 
better. The whole affair was admirably managed, 
and the artists surely have the thanks of all the 
guests when they made happy, and instructed too, 
that evening. 


— oe. 


New Music. 

Le Retour de V Hirondelle: Valse poctique pour Piano, by 
AuGuste Mignon. Leipzig: F. Hofmeister. 

‘* Poetic waltz’? is a proper designation enough for that 
peculiar class of compositions in waltz rhythm, but more ex- 
tended and more free in form, of which the so-called waltzes of 
Chopin are the most shining and most exquisite examples. 
They are as far off as the moon from waltzes to be danced to; as 
different as fairy dances from the conventional and set move- 
ments of a fashionable ball. They are fine poetic fancies borrow- 
ing the waltz rhythm to take an aérial whirl among the stars. 
Poetic in the finest sense are those of Chopin. This poetically 
named Auguste Mignon (the nom de plume, we understand, of 
a young Philadelphian of musical entbusiasm and talent) has 
evidently been moved to try a flight of the same kind, and hence 
he calls his work Valse poétique. It shows close study ofits 
models, and genuine passion to pursue them, as one might be 
drawn upon the ice by the fascination, heartily appreciated, of 
a wondrous skater. It shows a considerable mastery of re- 
sources, both of musical structure and of theinstrument It 
abounds, perhaps super-abounds, with nicely weighed expres- 
sion marks. After a few clever andante measures of widely 
dispersed chords, in B flat minor, the waltz sets off Allegro 
vivacs, with a motive strongly suggestive of Chopin, and 
quite graceful in itselfand in its ornaments. Then the key 
changes for a strain in octaves, which seems more labored and 
less happy. A third strain, (from G flat minor to D) is pos- 
sessed with a restless trick of modulation at almost every 
step, and does not please us much; but the strain in B flat 
major into which it leads is graceful again, and really has a fine 
poetic sentiment. After another change (to six flats) those two 
pieces return again, and lead back, a little awkwardly it seems 
to us, the original waltz theme, ending with a graceful eaough 
cadenza ‘il pit presto possibile.” This and the little B flat 
episode are the really happy and poetic parts of the work. As 
a whole, the labor of the effort is too apparent, as is natural in 
any young writer without the positive divine gift of genius. 
There is an excess of modulation in it, without in every case 
esthetic result enough to justify. It strikes us that it wouid 
have been a better work if it had been simpler and less am- 
bitious; while, without being strikingly originai, it contains 
not a little that is pleasing and that shows talent and a refined 
feeling. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

We omit many things to-day (and we have many 
communications on hand awaiting their turn) to make 
room for the extended analysis of Handel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt,” which sublime work is to be performed 
by the Hanpet aAnp Haypw Society to-morrow 
evening, in the Music Hall. It is announced for 
“once only ;”’ but we are sure it would be a capital 
mistake not to give it several times, for the very rea- 
son that it is perhaps too great a work to make its 
full impression all at once. But let it be heard again 
and again, and it is as sure to be admired and felt, as 
are the mountains of New Hampshire in the long 
run, however much the mists may veil their grandeur 
and their beauties on a first approach. We have 
copied and have said enough about the grandeur of 
this oratorio, even superior in its choruses to the “ Mes- 
siah,” and in its descriptive or illustrative music put- 
ting to shame the puny efforts of men of “the Fu- 
ture” now-a-days. Mr. Zerraun has trained his 
forces thoroughly ; the orchestra will be strong and 


efficient, and our best solo singers are engaged, giving 
us a union of our two most prominent soprani. Let 
no one stay away this time, and then perhaps the So- 
ciety will give us opportunities to get familiar with 
this gigantic oratorio. 


The Complimentary Concert for Mr. TRENKLE is 
progressing finely. Its success is already ensured. 





There scems to be a general eagerness among our 
music-loving families to subscribe for tickets, aud the 
musical artists, who give the concert, are prepared to 
make it one of uncommon interest. Besides Zer- 
RAuN’s orchestra, the “Orpheus,” and Mrs. Har- 
woop, four of our best pianists will unite in the per- 
formance of some pieces upon two pianos, which will 
have effect in the large Music Hall, namely: Messrs. 
Parker, Lang, Leonnarp, and Dreser. The 
Concert will take place next Saturday evening, the 
19th. 


Cart Zerraun’s third Orchestral concert will 
take place on the 26th. Do not forget the 
Wednesday Afternoon Concert at the Music Hall; 
next time we trust the sun will shine upon a crowd of 
happy listeners ; the orchestra deserve it. . . . Mme. 
Biscaccrantt has left town for Canada, intending 
to return in about three weeks. The Concert in com- 
pliment to her will have to be postponed accordingly. 
She has been singing to oveflowing and enthusiastic 
audiences in Partland. The Portlanders in fact lay 
claim to her as theirs ; since there the memory of her 
mother is much cherished, and much of the girlhood 
of our prima donna was spent there. . . . Mr. 
Sterer’s “ Hiawatha ” is to be brought out in New 
York on Monday evening. PIccoLomInI, 
on her way through New York to Albany, Buffalo 
and the West, sings to-night at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Don Pasquale, with Frorenza, Lorint and 
Maccrororri. 


Wo. STERNDALE BENNETT is composing an ora- 
torio for the next Leeds festival. The Atheneum 
knows of three other oratorios in English now simul- 
taneously in progress. . . . Mr. H. F. Cuortry 
has a volume of “‘ Handel Studies ”’ in course of prep- 
aration. 


Music Abrowd. 


Mriian.—The Teatro della Scala at Milan is de- 
scribed as being once again on the very verge of clos- 
ing. A comic opera by Signor Bottesini is about to 
be produced at the Teatro Santa Rodegonda in the same 
city ; but the public there, if newspapers are to be 
trusted, seems disposed to occupy itself with other 
matters than music just at present. 

Lisnon. Letters from Portugal announce the com- 
plete success at Lisbon of Signor Vera’s “Adrianna 
Lecouvreur.” The principal singers were Madame 
Tedesco, Signor Neri Baraldi and Cresci. The opera 
is also to be given at Florence. A Naples corres- 
pondence announces the coming début of Miss Balfe 
in “Lucia,” at the Teatro San Carlo, there. 

Satzpure. According tothe Zeitschrift der Musik, 
a grand performance of Mozart’s Requiem was given 
on the 12th of November, to commemorate the death 
of the last male descendant of the great composer, viz., 
his son, Carl Mozart, who died in Milan on the 31st 
of October. 

Leipzie. The son of “Mountain Sylph” Bar- 
nett, has recently distinguished himself at a concert of 
the Conservatoire, by his playing of Beethoven’s great 
Sonata Opus, 109. 

We have had recently the following operas at the 
Royal Opera :—Fidelio, Freischiitz, Tannhaiiser, and 
Figaro. 

Drespen. The female members of the theatre 
have been requested not to wear hoops, or ‘“ paren- 
theses,” as these garments are called in Berlin. The 
request has been made for the sake of “ decency and 
morals.” All the managers of the larger theatres in 
Germany seem to be disinclined to let their laly-mem- 
bers appear in “parentheses.” 


Musical Correspondence. 


Berwin, Jan 9.—Of the various firms here en- 
gaged in the business of publishing and selling music, 
but one only has ever given me the slightest aid in 
my vocation as correspondent of a musical periodical. 
To Herr Bahn, now the owner of the establishment 
known as the “ Trautwein Book and Music Store,” 
founded in 1822, I owe thanks for giving me opror- 
tunities of hearing excellent music, which otherwise, 
in part, I should have lost. In return, I wish to call 




















the attention of the constantly increasing number of 
my countrymen, who come here for musical instruc- 
tion, to him, and invite them at least to visit his 
place before deciding upon what particular firm to 
fix, of which to purchase the music they need. It is 
the custom, I find here, as with us, to make certain 
discounts to teachers and students. Mr. Bahn as- 
sures me he will do as well by any who will honor 
him with their patronage, as either of the other music 
dealers, and make the terms of his circulating library 
of music as reasonable. His place of business is in 
the Leipziger street — not so handy for such as live 
north of Unter den Linden, as Schlesinger’s or 
Bote & Bock’s, but quite in the neighborhood oy 
those who should take rooms anywhere near to Ka- 
pellmeister Taubert or Hans von Biilow, the pianist. 

To some few readers of the Journal of Music, I 
presume the name of Trautwein is a familiar one — 
they have seen it upon the fine large lithograph of 
Beethoven, upon certain of his Sonatas, upon Haydn’s 
Quartets arranged in score, to the number of 82, up- 
on some 40 or more of his symphonies arranged 
for 4 hands, upon Taubert’s exquisite “Ainderlieder,” 
&e. Mr. Bahn is also the publisher for Kullak ; in- 
deed his business is among the first in Berlin, in 
books and music. I am glad that for his politeness 
to me it is in my power to make this slight return, 
and hope that there are some friends, who read this, 
who will hereafter make his acquaintance. Speaking 
of music-stores, after the splendid establishments that 
one sees in our American cities — Ditson’s, and Rus- 
sell’s, for example — those here seem strikingly small 
and inconvenient. The room into which a purchaser 
enters is hardly more than an office, the stock being 
kept, I hardly know where. I doubt if they keep so 
large a stock on hand as is usual with us. The busi- 
ness as a whole, is, however, immense ; but I doubt if 
any firm in Germany prints one-half the number of 
pages of engraved music in a year that Ditson, for 
instance, does. People depend here more both for 
books and music upon circulating libraries; and, 
moreover, the number of purchasers in proportion to 
the number of music-sellers is nothing in comparison 
with the number in our country. 

Thad a pleasant hour or two recently of an even- 
ing hearing some Haydn Quartets. The first violin 
was played by Hans Dehn — son of the late professor 
—aged 13 years; second violin by Hans Einbeck, 
aged 15; the violoncello by young Barnewitz, aged 
18; the viola by Herr Barnewitz, father of the latter, 
a member of the royal orchestra, and the boys’ teach- 
er. A little family party was gathered together on 
the occasion, and I do not know when I have been 
more interested. There was sadness, too ; for the 
first quartet in the house, since the father’s decease, 
had more of sorrow than joy, for us who knew and 
loved him. Once or twice the little fellow got out a 
little, but, on the whole, he went through bravely. 
His sister is a little more than a year older than he, 
and I heard them the other day practising a Mozart 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin together, for a chil- 
dren’s party. They are no prodigies, but good ex- 
amples of the manner in which those who really 
study music here go to work. As in their reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and so on, so in their music they 
are conquering its drudgery in childhood, and learn- 
ing, even so voung, to enjoy its highest delights. 

Among the young musicians whom I knew three 
years ago here, was Bernarp Scuozz, a tall, fine 
looking young fellow, from Mainz — Mayence —or 
Mentz— as you please. He had come to Berlin to 
finish his musical education by a year or two of the 
strictest study with Dehn. As he iodged but a door 
or two from me, I had an opportunity to know much 
of him, and was invited to a private concert at Kul- 
lak’s Institute, where nothing but his compositions 
were performed — sonatas, songs, and other chamber 
music. His success, I remember, was considered 
very encouraging. Scholz has now a place as music 
director in quaint old Nuremberg, and has just pro- 
duced an opera in Munich — “ Carlo Rosa” —the 
papers say, with a “favorable result.” It is also 
stuted that it is to be given at Wiesbaden, 
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Last Friday evening we had the third of Ra- 
pDECKE’s Concerts. It opened with a very nice con- 
cert overture by Radecke himself, which, according 
to the blind man who reports for the National Zeitung, 
ended with a passage as much as to say — there, I 
have said all I wish, and now I am jolly. It pleased 
the audience —a very critical one. Did I mention 
in a previous letter that I had heard some choral mu. 
sic at a private musical party, by Radecke, which was 
very pleasing indeed? You must keep this young 
man in mind —this Robert Radecke. The second 
performance was a pianoforte concert by Mozart, in C, 
the solo by Madam Oxrorp, of London. She plays 
nicely, but then in the second of these concerts we 
had Crara Scuumann! and we cannot help con- 
trasting. . 

Then Frawein Acres Burry sang the air of the 
Queen of Night in the Magic Flute, and in the at 
tempt to reach the key of F in altissimo made a 
break of it to the general hilarity of the audience. 
Then came Lupwie Srravss, of Vienna, (one of 
the Strauss family ?) and played an adagio and rondo 
by Molique, with a tone and execution, the like of 
which has this winter been heard here only from 
Laub. It was a most decided success. He played 
the other night at Leipzig ; and Vaughn, an Ameri- 
can musical stndent from that place, who is here on @ 
visit of a few days, himself a violin player of great 
promise, assures me that the Gewandhaus audience 
accorded him, with one consent, a very high rank. 

For the first time I had, then, an opportunity to 
hear the first finale of Mendelssohn’s unfinished ope- 
ra, Loreley. It equalled my expectations in all points 
but one—why did he score it with such an over- 
whelming flood of sound from the noisy instruments ? 

The second part of the concert was Schubcrt’s 
symphony in C. It made the same impression it has 
made upon me before — stuff enough for two sym- 
phonies —and, as a whole, a little tedious — rather 
lyrical than symphonic. 

Tannihduser continues to be given occasionally, and 
a few evenings since there was an orchestra rehearsal 
of Lohengrin, which has recently met with a sort o 
success in Vienna. 

Now —news from Borrestni — the appreciation 
of whom as a virtuoso, like that of Bosio as a songs- 
tress — proves that we do not absolutely require an 
European reputation in an artist before we dare ad- 
mire them. Both, you remember, came to us years 
ago unheralded and became favorites. My news is 
that at the Theatre St. Radegonda, in Milan, a new 
comic opera, “ The Night Devil,” by Bottesini, has 
been produced and “ pleased extraordinarily.” 

There is at length, too, another German, who has 
the real vis comica — the only one since Lortzing. 
His name is Jacon Orrennacn, and he is called a 
“ Cologne-er,” whether born there or only a music 
student there, I do not know. He is now music di- 
rector at the “ Bouffes Parisiens,” in Paris, where he 
has produced a piece now given also in Berlin, under 
the title “The Betrothal under the Lantern,” with 
great success. The last-news from him is that he has 
given the world another very fanny affair, “ Orphée 
aux Enfers.” 

For the present until I can get time to write a pri- 
vate note, let an answer to certain questions be here 
given, 

Mr. Blank plays pianoforte and organ and has been 
teacher of both, for years —I suppose, from what 
I formerly knew of him, that, at last, according to 
our American standard, he is a good musician. He 
now wants a period of rest, he feels, too, that he is 
dropping behind the best standard, he has labored 
long and now wants opportunity to enjoy fully that 
which so long has been a profession. He wants to 
give up everything else for a time and only hear and 
practice music. Good! A wise wish. One year, 
says my friend Blank, I will leave my pupils, throw 
off care, enjoy myself, and do something to make my 











instruction hereafter less like the blind leading the 
blind —if —if—the expenses can only be kept 
within reasonable limits. What if Igo to Germany ? 
will it be worth while, knowing nothing of the lan- 
guage ? 

Now, my friend, one lanruage is universal — that 
of music. Should you come to Berlin, you know 
from letters, that this language at an expense of 
three or four dollars a week you can hear in every 
variety of its highest forms, almost daily for months 
together. So much you may expect beforchand to 


devote to hearing music. If you will take a German” 


story book, or reader, and a German book or two on 
music, and with grammar and dictionary, work with 
some German of your town three or four hours a 
week, reading and translating, you can in three or 
four months lay such a foundation as would enable 
you to understand Haupt in studying counterpoint, 
or Loschohrn, Kullak, Biilow in practising piano- 
forte. Whether you would learn so very much in 
one year, I cannot tell; but in your case, it would be 
more the reduction of what you already know to ayail- 
able order, than beginning anew. But every one 
wants some regular employment for his happiness — 
so that if you gamed nothing else, you would feel 
contented, because employed. I do not see how the 
expenses of teachers and instruments in your case 
could amount to more than $12 or $15 a month. Let 
us say then, you come over in the pleasant season, 
June or July, in a sailing vessel to Bremen —in a 
German vessel, for the sake of the language, and for 
the sake of a month of good, hearty, delightful lazi- 
ness, after years of hard work. Then for $75 you 
leave New York and reach Berlin. A Czernikow’s 
or Taepfer’s hotels, or the Hotel de Brandenburg, 
you will spend a day or two at perhaps $2 perday — 
may be less, while you hunt out some American to 
give you an hour or two in finding a room. Go to 
Gov. Wright and you can get the addresses of as 
many of your countrymen as you want. 

There are all sorts of prices for rooms. John and 
I are particularly favored. We are in a two-story 
house, in a woodyard, right upon the great Friedrich 
St., within six or eight minutes of the opera house, 
on the lower floor. He has the large room, and I 
the two smaller. Our bills average at this season o1 
the year, for rent, fucl, light, service, coffee in the 
morning with its etceteras, washing and (is this all?) 
$12 to $15 per month. Dinners we get at the hotels 
or restaurants, at a cost of 15 to 20 cents. Some- 
times we feast — and then go up to 25 or even 30! 

Really, I do not see why you cannot come here 
and stay a year upon $500, well. It you travel a 
little, that is not included. If music is your object, 
come here and devote yourself to it. For one who 
has music iu his soul, and does not make it a mere 
money-making trade, as so many do, such a year will 
more than pay in the satisfaction and enjoyment he 
will have. I cannot tell you how Haupt’s pupils 
respect that man for his learning, and love him for 
his goodness. You, my friend Blank, are not self- 
conceited. Those, who come here or go to Leipzig 
fall of that delicious feeling, usually find, before any 
great length of time, if they are not enclosed in triple 
brass, that they are not phenomena. 

One of the first scientific men in America said last 
year, that he envied me almost for my good fortune 
in being able to come over here again. He felt the 
absolute need of spending a year or two here in en- 
deavoring to come up to the progress of science. If 
this was so with him, who spert years here formerly, 
and who, one supposes, might keep himself in ad- 
vance by means of the new scientific publications, 
how much more a necessity is it for an artist in any 
sphere to come abroad now and then, and especially 


for a musical man, who never has had opportunity to 
hear great works save in very homeopathic doses, to 
give one year of his life to this one object, even 
though he does not study, but only hears music. 

A. W. T. 
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Mostc By Mat.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Goop Morrow. Yank Mori. 25 
An elegant parlor song. 
Morner Battery. Song and Chorus. C. Lorenz. 25 
A revolutionary reminiscence, done into nice 
rhymes, and provided with a good, singable tune. It 
is a piece which, from the interest of its subject, should 
become a household song. 
In tHE Staruicnt. Duet. Stephen Glover. 40 
A new duet for two female voices from the pen of 
this most popular of duet composers, light and grace- 
ful in character. 
Sur’s Lavucnine at my Sorrow. (Ah! ride 
del mio pianto.) Duet. “ Martha.” 30 
This is that charming duet between the Lady and 
Lionel in the second act, which every hearer of this 
excellent opera will easily recall to mind. 


W. T. Wrighton. 25 


Song. 


Days GONE By. Song. 
One Wisn For Thee. Song. se: 25 


Ou, ror THE Breezy Snore. Song. “ 25 
Three pretty songs by this favorite author. The 
last with its monastery bell-like accompaniment will 
become an especial favorite. 


Littrte Mr. Brxxs. Comic Song. H. Walker. 25 


Rurat Courrsnip. ~ * ‘ * 25 
Two gems for lovers of the comic by the arranger 
of that irresistibly funny travesty on ‘‘ Traviata.” 


Instrumental Music. 


Gator p1 Bravoura. Charles Fradel. 80 
Dashing and brilliant, although by no means diffi- 
cult. 
Coro pt Zincare. (Gipsey Chorus) in “ Tra- 
viata,” arranged by W. Berger. 25 
An effective. if not brilliant, arrangement of a deli- 
cious bit of characteristic melody, which, from occu- 
pying an insignificant place in the opera, has not yet 
attained that popularity which it seems entitled to. 


Picco.tomini PoiKka. Rimn. 20 


Carr DE Lune Porka. Lefer. 25 
Estetra Wattz. P. J. Schreiner. 25 
Provipence Lignt INFANTRY PorKka. 
Almira E.. Moore. 25 
WAttz QuADRILLE AND Porka. Americus. 35 
Texas PorkKa. C. H. Rondeau. 25 
New and pretty dance music for the parlor. 


Ricgotetto Potrovurrt, for 4 hands. F. Beyer. 60 
This is one of that favorite set, called the “ Revue 
melodique.”’ It has, of course, the ever fresh ‘‘ La 
donna e mobile’ and the beautiful ‘‘ Caro nome,” be- 
sides other pretty airs. The Treble part (primo) is in- 
te:ded for the pupil, and easy; the Secondo for the 
teacher, and of medium difficulty. 


Pure siccome, from “ Traviata,” arranged for 
four hands. Nordmann, 30 


A pleasing arrangement of this plaintive air, in 
strict conformity with the original score. 


Books. 


Tue Beauties oF Careponta; or, Gems of 
Scottish Song; being a collection of more 
than fifty of the most beautiful Scotch Ballads, 
set to music, many of which have hitherto been 
unpublished in this country; the whole ar- 
ranged, collected and compiled from the very 
best sources, and latest revisals of the author’s 
works. With a portrait of Robert Burns, $1. 
In cloth, emblematically embossed, 1,50 

All admirers of pure Scotch Song will welcome this 
collection, made with unusual care and excellent taste 
and discrimination. A New volume of the same class 


is in preparation. 
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